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does not so qualify. I speak only of possible or necessary,
not of actual connection, because the question of actuality
involves an adjectival reference beyond the content of the
abstract object itself. When we say that a solid figure is
not actually bounded by twelve squares, we mean that
nothing actually exists, combining the attributes of a solid
figure and of being bounded by twelve squares. But
this in itself would not make the abstract object illusory :
for in its abstractedness it is not intended as the adjective
of anything else.

Assuming internal coherence it seems clear that the
abstract object cannot be illusory. But is it real ? and if
so in what sense ? I answer that it is real if it is possible to
make a mistake or even to conceive a mistake concerning
it. It is real, if it is an object with which our thought
may agree or disagree. This seems to me the only
relevant use of the term reality in theory of Knowledge,
and more especially in theory of Error.

It may be urged that the truth or error which has an
abstraction for its object is only hypothetical or conditional,
resting in an assumption. Now, it is becoming a custom
with some writers to use such words as " hypothetical" or
" conditional" with perplexing vagueness. In the present
case the meaning seems very obscure. Certainly truth
and falsehood relating to an abstraction presuppose that
it is just this abstract object which we intend and nothing
else. But how can this make the truth or error itself
hypothetical or conditional ? I affirm that the sky is blue
and some one tells me that my statement is hypothetical
because it can only be true or false on the condition that
I really mean the sky and not, let us say, a piece of coal,
or the Christian religion. This is so plainly nonsense
that it seems futile to waste words over it.1

But is not abstract thought unreal, because it takes
something to be self-subsistent which is not so? I
answer that abstract thought does nothing of the kind.
It neither affirms nor denies the adjectival relations of the
abstract object, but simply attempts to ignore them and

1 This point is further considered below.    Cf. p. 45.